She had particular reasons for being interested in the
newcomer at court. Henrietta Maria, quite ignoring her
husband's plea concerning marriage contracts, had urged
upon her niece the desirability of Charles as a bridegroom.
The intriguing mother believed such a match would bind
France to the Stuarts, and she knew that the four duchies,
the seigneurie, the palaces and the 120,000,000 francs
which were the girPs marriage portion would be very
welcome in restoring the shattered finances of the lost
cause. For years the Queen wasted on this idea powers of
persuasion worthy of better prospects of success. For there
was little likelihood that the French Government would
allow Mademoiselle's desirable person and all that went
with it to marry abroad unless some very substantial offers
were made in return, offers which the exiles were in no
position to propose.

The English Queen reported to the girl that Charles,
who was three years younger than she to the day, had fallen
madly, devotedly in love with her charms, that he talked
of nothing else, that he could take no part in the conduct
of his affairs because he thought only of her. As a matter of
fact the Prince took no part in affairs because his mother
would not let him. She ruled him with a firmness he did
not know how to combat. She brought him papers to sign
and would not let him read them. She took advice only
from Henry Jermyn, a clever, rather handsome, shal-
low man, the only one of the exiles who had managed to
bring his fortune with him. The Prince was obliged to treat
him with great respect and to uncover obsequiously when
in his mother's presence. When he protested that she kept
the allowance made for his support, she replied it was not
becoming a Prince of Wales to be the pensionary of France.
She was worse than Hyde.
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